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REGENERATING HANDICRAFTS IN THE 

CAROLINAS 

By Lida Rose McCabe 



mm. 



A FORERUNNER of future 
generations of craftsmen — 
like to the mountain regions 
of Europe — is in process of ripening 
to-day among the Blue Ridge of 
Western North Carolina in the 
wood-carvers and toy-makers of 
Tryon. 

Vance and Charlotte L. Yale — kin to 
of Yale University — are the seed- 
planters and care-takers of this timely garden of 
native handicrafters. Having founded and brought 
to fruition the famous Biltmore Industries among 
the mountaineer tenants of the estate of the late 
Mr. George W. Vanderbilt near Asheville, N. C, 
these far-seeing social-industrial missionaries came 
to Tryon about two years ago, bent upon like 



Eleanor P, 
the founder 




living, is a story to hearten prospec- 
tive homemakers of vision, taste 
and infinitesimal income! 

Tryon was in throes of June flower- 
ing when I came upon its mountain 
and village wood-carvers and toy- 
makers at work in their attic and 
basement ateliers, with windows 
framing on every side the perennial blue 
mountain and sky and open to the fragrance 
a beauty-mad world. 

Efficiency in guise of specialized human machines 
with eye on clock, when not under a timekeeper's 
vigilance, is happily unknown to these joyous 
crafters, for theirs is truly joy in the doing. To 
express his individuality through the labor of his 
hands is each crafter's chief raison d'etre. Money- 
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regenerative work with the mountain and village 
youth of that vicinity. 

Tryon is the largest and most picturesque village 
on the eastern slope of the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
and has a visitor-resident colony representative of 
more than two dozen States. In scenic setting, 
architecture, and leisurely neighborliness, Tryon 
smacks of a sequestered Old World village, 
preserving a dolce far niente unknown to our North. 

Clinging to a dust-ruffle of the village, as it 
were, and in enchanting embrace of its riotous 
mountain life, is the Vance- Yale workshop home, 
destined to make history as the Tryon School of 
Wood-Carvers and Toy-Makers. How in the teeth 
of Tryon protest these dynamic women bought at 
auction for a song an erstwhile disreputable house, 
and with their own hands literally converted it 
into Beauty's handmaid, with economy of space, 
diversity of usage, the whole embodying the mellow- 
ness inseparable from long and intimate cultural 



making, refreshing to record, is not here life's 
sole excuse for being! The shop's capitalized 
by-product is good citizenship. 

"To make good citizens, not money-makers, out 
of Tryon's mountain and village children," said 
Charlotte Yale, whose personality exhales a rare 
soul culture, "is our basic aim." That this basic 
aim does not conflict with money-making, the 
rapidity with which the boys' training is making 
for their self-support happily substantiates. 

These Tryon wood-carvers and toy-makers pay 
no tuition for their training. They are furnished 
material and tools gratis. From the start each 
boy is paid a living wage — all of which might imply 
that it is an endowed work. Perish the thought! 
for it is out of their own modest purses that the 
Misses Vance and Yale defray every expense. 
Theirs is apparently the sublime confidence of the 
Age of Faith, for it is upon the sale of the boys' 
handicraft that they depend for reimbursement, and 
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A Tit yon Toy-maker at Work 



A Corner in the Tryon Attic Atelier 



this reimbursement goes back to the work in wages, 
material and tools. 

Sales to date come solely through the chance 
visitor, a special order, or the Mountain Industrial 
Association that finances a Woman's Exchange at 
Tryon, where the mountain people find helpful 
criticism and market for their wares which 
formerly they peddled from door to door. 

The Misses Vance and Yale had fairly set up their 
crafter "properties" — largely of their own making 
— when a mountain boy timidly knocked at their 
cottage door. He was the eldest of eight children. 
He had hobbled on crutches over two miles of 
mountain to the railroad which brought him after 
ten miles' travel to the Tryon station. From there 
two miles more of crutch hobble and he was at his 
journey's end — the picturesque cottage on Grady 
Place and Markham Road, home of the miracle 
workers, as he has come to know them. 

Story of the Biltmore wood-carvers had filtered 
to his mountain fastness, where his father, the 
family's sole support, earned eighty cents a day! 
Nature while it had cruelly crippled the lad's feet 
had endowed him with capable hands and a sturdy 
soul. 

"What can I do with my hands?" he asked. 

For answer he was put at a table flanked with 
carving-tools and the Tryon shop of wood-carvers 
and toy-makers had its first mountain boy appren- 
tice. In his wake came village and other mountain 
boys until to-day there is a waiting-list, the atelier's 
capacity being wisely limited to twelve. 

In age the Tryon crafters range from eleven to 
fifteen. In the attic atelier they learn the use of 
carving-tools. When it comes to trees and the 
quality of their woods how they put to shame the 
city boy! They are instructed in the rudiments 
of drawing and design, but as yet, they are depen- 
dent upon tracings made from designs prepared for 
them. Lathe and band-saw work are withheld 
until they reach sixteen years. Much aside from 
the Labor Law accounts for this restriction, for 
the Misses Vance-Yale tell me that they find before 
that age the boys lack physical height, proper 
muscle development and are wanting in care and 
judgment. 

I found Boyd Royce in the sun-flooded basement 
seated at a little toy scroll-saw attached to an 
electric-light socket. He was cutting out of a 



solid block of wood various sized spinning-tops, their 
uppers to be converted later in the attic atelier, 
through the magic of paint and brush, into quasi 
Belgian, Holland or Carolina mountain children, 
modish ladies, thin or fat soldiers gay in military 
trappings of many countries. The paint on these 
Tryon toys, they will tell you, is the "never-come- 
off kind," and children may lick them to their 
hearts' content! These pert spinning-tops are the 
Tryon crafters' first output to find market in "the 
finest resort hotel in the world" — Grove Park Inn, 
Asheville, N. C. 

A saw-table holds center stage in the basement 
flanked by a turning-lathe and the scroll-saw. A 
good saw-table costs one hundred and fifty dollars. 
This saw-table was conjured at a cost of fifteen 
dollars out of an ordinary table of Vance-Yale's 
own workmanship, into which they had inserted 
saw and grooves. Boyd's scroll-saw was held to 
working trim by a trunk strap! "It was our only 
available leather," was explained more in pride 
than apology. A scroll-saw is operated by the foot 
like a sewing-machine. Boyd's crippled feet de- 
barred him from its use until his resourceful 
employers adjusted it to the electric socket, which 
at night serves to illuminate the basement! 

"Lucky it's not running," laughed Miss Vance, 
when commended for her ingenuity, "for it makes 
a roof-raising noise." 

Robinson is the Tryon's only grow'd up crafter. 
It is by right of his twenty-three years that this 
mountain boy operates the shop's one regular 
machine. The carvings without this finishing- 
machine would have to be sent, as in early Biltmore 
Industry days, to a city factory for assembling. 

Robinson had been married seven years, covered 
much of the South as journeyman carpenter and 
had worked in a furniture factory before casting 
his lot with the Tryon workers. Gifted mechani- 
cian, he longed to express himself. In mountain 
parlance, he was "low in his mind" from want of 
opportunity when he confided: "I have ideas, 
I want to work them out but the factory won't let 
me." 

"Here is your place," he was told, and his finish- 
ing-machine was installed beside Boyd's toy scroll- 
saw now turning out salable work. The suppressed 
factory hand has here every opportunity to express 
himself and he is paid extra for original ideas. 
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Applying the "Never-Come-Off" Paint 



Noah's Ark after Much Labor, Landed with Its 
Cargo on the Studio Table 



Boyd now earns ten dollars a month and carfare, 
for he continues to walk five miles and cover ten 
miles of railroad in his daily journey between the 
Tryon shop and his mountain home. 

These Tryon wood-carvers and toy-makers, as 
has been stated, know little or nothing as yet of 
drawing or design. They carve from tracing made 
from Miss Vance's designs. A professional wood- 
carver of no mean gift was lost to art, when 
Eleanor Vance sacrificed individual career to the 
upbuild of the mountain industries of Western 
North Carolina. She brings to these village and 
mountain boys training acquired in the Cincinnati 
Art School, and with America's master pioneer 
wood-carver — Ben Pitman. 

The motif of much of Tryon's decorative design 
is the galax leaf, indigenous only to the Carolina 
mountains and the Far Orient. This leaf in 
natural or conventionalized form is found in high 
or low relief upon Tryon picture frames, glove and 
handkerchief boxes, tea and ash trays, book ends, 
hearth brush handles — the crafters staple output, 
for it is the purpose of the founders to keep these 
delightful mountain and village children close to 
native soil. This tendency is happily exemplified 
in Tryon toys, where the most ambitious achieve- 
ment about to be put upon the market is a typical 
mountain log cabin with schooner, barnyard trim- 
mings, mountain sheep and goats, dog, cat, the 
mountaineer and his proud, shiftless brood, the 
whole carved as only the mountain-bred boy knows 
them out of native woods and painted in colors 
true to Nature. This toy, numerous in pieces as 
Noah's Ark, which they also make, will not be with- 
out educational value, if not historic record, beyond 
the Mason and Dixon line. 

Tryon crafters contribute this Christmas a brand 
new doll to Toydom. Alecea Ann is a lady of high 
degree. Aside from much personal charm, hers is 
the unique distinction of being the only doll in 
this country turned out of a solid block of wood 
and modeled after "the human form divine" with 
carving tools by hand. Alecea Ann is no cheap 
doll. Much time and skill and no little money went 
to her fashioning, but if you care for her at all, 
you will gladly pay her price. 

Alecea Ann is of French and Coventry ancestry, 
and is grafted from one of the first French dolls 



brought to the United States. For more than 
fifty years this French importation was the play- 
mate of the descendants of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Dr. Edward Emerson, son of the Concord philoso- 
pher, is a Tryon winter visitor resident. He is 
interested in the mountain children's work and last 
season gave them an illustrated talk on the anat- 
omy of the horse to be immediately dubbed by 
them, "Their Horse Doctor!" From the Concord 
garret, Dr. Emerson resurrected the French doll 
and personally conducted it to the Tryon atelier to 
stimulate the crafters. This, doll has a wooden 
head exquisitely modeled, with hair and features 
painted in best French manner. Time, like a 
modern surgical operation, has eaten into its body 
revealing to naked eye the spiral wire with which 
in happier day it piped: "Mamma! Papa!" 

This Emerson doll reminded another Tryon 
visitor resident, Miss Anna C. Putnam of Boston, 
that she had a delightful wooden doll picked up 
years ago in Coventry, England. From the Putnam 
family garret the Coventry doll was brought to 
Tryon. Out of the exquisitely modeled head of the 
French and the skilfully jointed body of the Coven- 
try doll, Alecea Ann was evolved and christened 
after favorite Emerson-Putnam family names. 

Speedily as they advance in modeling, the boys 
are put to work an Alecea Ann, but as yet they 
have not sufficient skill to turn out a doll to meet 
the atelier's art standard. Meanwhile, under the 
young crafters' eagle eyes, two college girls, Janet 
and Maria Freeman, whose mother is a Tryon 
winter resident visitor, are bringing Alecea Ann 
to the market. Alecea Ann is sixteen inches in 
height. Her eyes reflect Carolina mountain blue, 
her complexion its laurel bloom. You will know 
Alecea Ann by her Calish bonnet and frivolous 
pantalets. 

The Tryon crafters as the illustrations reveal are 
as fine and sturdy type of adolescence as any com- 
munity may boast. Theirs is a mentality that 
wants only opportunity to develop efficiency in the 
higher sense, if not distinction. Curiously, they 
resent what should be their special pride, namely: 
to be set apart in the popular mind as "mountain 
people" or "mountaineers." Theirs is a pride, a 
"touchiness" in this particular, incomprehensible 
to the stranger within or without the gates. 



